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THE WORLD TO-DAY 


This is a new series designed to meet the need for short and inexpensive books on countries 
and subjects which, though of importance at all times, are particularly rich in interest 
during the present crisis. Each volume will measure 74 x 4} inches, will be illustrated, 
and will be published at 2/6 net. - 


The first two volumes are now ready 


U.S.A. 
by 
D. W. BROGAN 


144 pages 9 pages of illustrations in half-tone, and a map 





In this brilliant little book Professor Brogan answers just the sort of question likely to be 
put by enquiring Englishmen about the United States. He gives a vivid picture of the 
American scene, of the people, their government and politics, their religions, press, 
education, literature, theatre, sport, cinema and social life. There are several useful 
appendices, including the text of the American Constitution. 


AMERICA’S ECONOMIC STRENGTH 


by 
C. J. HITCH 
114 pages 8 pages of illustrations in half-tone, 16 diagrams 
‘and a map 
This book gives a short account, in non-technical language, of the development and 
organization of America’s economy, with special reference to its bearing on the war in 
Europe. The importance of the United States as a producer of food, raw materials, 


industrial products, planes and munitions, is explained, and the financial and foreign 
trade position examined. 





LIES AS ALLIES 
HITLER AT WAR 
b 
VISCOUNT MAUGHAM 


paper covers 6d. net 
cloth boards 1/- net 


This is more than a brilliant analysis of Hitler’s methods. It is the considered indictment 
of a whole attitude of mind and system of politics by an ex-Lord Chancellor of Great 
Britain, and as such cannot fail to make a deep impression in this country and abroad. 
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A GREEK-ENGLISH 
LEXICON 
Compiled by 
H. G. LIDDELL and R. SCOTT 
NEW EDITION 


revised and augmented 
throughout by 


SIR HENRY STUART JONES 
and R. McKENZIE 


with the co-operation of many 
scholars 


Two volumes 


£5.5. net 


The separate sale of parts will be 
discontinued from | April, 194] 


“In its new form it is the Greek lexicon, 
and one of the best dictionaries ever 
made...” Prof. P. Maas in the Oxford 
Magazine 
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COMPLETE TO 1930 
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This is an extraordinarily valuable: 


nT book for those who do not 
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of very handy proportions, it should find 
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—— 


1 AND QUERIES is published every 
i ie by Oxford Ualesosie Press, Press 
Road, Neasden Lane, N.W.10. (Telephone: 
Gladstone 1186.) Subscriptions £2 2s. a year. 
U.S.A. $10, including postage, two half-yearly 
indexes and two cloth binding cases, or 
81 15s. 4d, a year, U.S.A. $8.50 (without bind- 
ing cases) should be sent to the manager, at 
the above address, 


Memorabilia. 











E have received the following letter from 
Mr. Gerald Morice of Great Malvern :— 
“Sir.—On Sunday, January 5th, 1941, 
Mr. Harry Wilding died at his home, ‘ The 
Manikins,’ West Chadsmoor, Staffs, 

Mr, Wilding, who was 84 years old, was 
the last of the old-time travelling puppet 
showmen ; apprenticed at a tender age to an 
acrobat, when he was 14 he took up with 
puppets. He was engaged by Messrs. 
Wycherley and Pettigrove (‘The Imperial 
Marionettes’) and travelled the Continent 
extensively with them, visiting among other 
countries Russia, Holland and Belgium. 
Later he formed his own troupe, known as 
‘Wilding’s Champion Marionette Theatre.’ 

In the main he toured the Black Country ; 
his repertoire and stock of scenery and figures 
was immense and he played drama, panto- 
mime and farce. In addition when St. 
James’s Hall, London, was the home of 
Moore and Burgess’s black-faced art, Mr. 
Wilding had his own ebony puppet minstrels, 
and there were always the Fantoccini, stand- 
by of every popular marionette theatre. 
These included the traditional trick-figures, 
as the Grank Turk, a puppet which breaks up 
into numerous smaller dolls, the Scara- 
mouche, a small puppet which gradually 
becomes immense. The origin of these mys- 
terious marionettes is not known, but they 
must date back to the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, if not earlier, and I have 
seen their like abroad in Germany only a few 
autumns ago in Schichtls’ booth at the 
Leipzig ‘ Klein-Messe.’ ‘ Wilding’s Cham- 
pion Marionette Theatre’ would more often 
than not show on the fair-grounds, in com- 
pany with many another puppet troupe, as 
Lawrence’s, Testo’s, Ashington’s and many 
another, which enjoyed public favour fifty 
years or so ago. But the whole was self- 
contained, consisting of a big tent to seat up 
to 700 and well-heated, the living vans for the 




















Wilding family and employees (14 in all at 
one time compri the company) and the 
trucks with the stage and its attendant para- 
phernalia. A band might be hired when the 
puppets came to town. For on occasion they 
would pitch on a piece of waste ground. And 
the type of entertainment would be given 
which had long since vanished from off the 
boards of the full-scale theatre. Melodrama, 
as ‘The Miller and His Men’ (music by 
Bishop, a great favourite of toy theatricals), 
first produced in London in the early years 
of the nineteenth cenfury, was on the bill a 
hundred years later along with the topical 
‘Crippen’s Crime, or Tracked by Wireless.’ 
Comic pieces with well-tried situations 
featured Tim Bobbin, a legendary clown, who 
is to be met with in various parts of the 
country, and the pantomimes were gorgeous 
and concluded with a Transformation Scene 
of at least 7 changes, and at the finish the 
Fairy Fountains. 

More of all this may be found in back num- 
bers of my weekly puppet notes in the 
‘ World’s Fair,’ organ of showland. 

All but a few of Mr. Wilding’s puppets 
and scenery perished in the course of time, 
but it is good to know that one of his sons, 
Mr. Herbert Wilding, is continuing his 
father’s work and at the moment fulfils 
engagements round Cannock and district with 
‘ Wilding’s Crown Marionette Theatre.’ 


Yours faithfully, Gerald Morice.”’ 


HE current number of the Journal of the 

Royal Artillery begins with the second of 
those portraits of Royal Artillerymen which 
are being chosen and annotated by our corres- 
pondent Lieut.-Colonel Leslie. This time it 
is “* Bobs” from Vanity Fair of 10 April 
1880, with ‘‘Jehu Junior’s ’’ estimate of him. 
An article worth reading and treasuring is ‘A 
Driver in France’ by Mrs. Portal, who went 
out to France in charge of a section of women 
ambulance drivers for the Anglo-French Am- 
bulance Corps. Their return journey after the 
signing of the armistice by France is here 
told in somewhat ‘fuller detail than else- 
where. Major R. T. A, Hog’s ‘ Long Range 
Weather Forecasting ’ attempts to explain the 
observed cycles in the occurrence of droughts, 
heavy rainfalls, and earthquakes by the 
rise and fall in the intensity of solar 
radiation, which is found to occupy a cycle 
of nearly sixteen months, This combined 
with the twelve-months’ cycle produces a 
cycle of four years, and it is argued that 
produce statistics and rainfall statistics form 
a useful basis for weather-forecasting, 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


WOMEN CHIMNEY-SWEEPERS. 


()NE of the few women who followed the 

chimney-sweeping trade has been men- 
tioned by Mr. E. A. B. Barnarp (clxxix. 
461); namely the Widow Hyde of Worcester. 
London had one also, her name and portrait 
(possibly a fancy one) are preserved for us in 
the Banks collection in the British Museum. 
Her charmingly designed trade-card repre- 
sents her, neatly attired, standing with folded 
hands, calmly turning her back on a blazing 
chimney. Her attention is being drawn to it 
by a small boy who evidently has a keener eye 
for business, while another boy waves his 
broom to her as he emerges from the top of a 
neighbouring chimney. 





The word in the 


** chimbley-sweepers,”’ 
plural, and the blank before Jeane’s name 
seem to suggest that, at one time, she was in 
egy with another lady whose name 


as unfortunately been deleted from the 
block. Jeane, no doubt, followed her trade 
vicariously employing small boys to do the 
dirty work. 

Another trade in which one would not 
expect to find women employed is that of the 
Nightman or Pole-man. Instances can be 








cited where the business was carried op 
naturally enough bv a man’s widow, or 
delega to his daughter, as witness the 
trade-card of ‘‘ Mary Treble, widow of 
Thomas Treble nightman in Black Horse 
Yard, Tottenham Court Road,” dated 1785. 
and again that of ‘* Robert Stone, nightman 
and rubbish carter, at the Golden Pole, the 
upper end of White Cross Street, near Old 
Street ’’ who makes claim that he “ Decently 
Performs all he Undertakes ’’ and notifies his 
customers that the business is now carried on 
by his daughter Mary Burnet.’’ The latter 
contains a bill dated 1761. 

An interesting series of thirty-eight bills 
which happen to be in my collgction were all 
incurred by Edward Gibbon, the historian, 
when he lived at No. 7 Bentinck Street, which 
he described as ‘‘ a small house between a 
street and a stable yard’’ and where the 
‘Decline and Fall’ was written. - Among 
them is one of a nightman who charges 


£1 15s. Od. for removing refuse from that 
address in 1780. The billhead is that of 
‘Martha Harrison, at her House, the Sign 
of the Sun and Feathers, the corner of David 
Street, Oxford Road.” At the time of Gib- 
bon’s bicentenary in 1937 these bills formed 
part of a memorial exhibition at the Bodleian 
Library. 
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IRISH FAMILY, HISTORY. 


XVII anp XVIII-Century WILLs anpD 
OTHER DocuMENTS 


BETWEEN the years 1917 and 1930 a num- 
ber of pedigrees of Irish families were 
published in these columns from my pen, 
under the above heading with copies of many 
Irish Wills, Marriage Licences, Deeds, and 
other documents, the originals of which 
perished in the holocaust of the Public 
Record Office in Dublin in 1921. In order 
that they may be available for all who are 
interested, now, or in the future, and also to 
place them beyond the risk of total destruc- 
tion, I propose publishing a further series of 
them. 
1605. FuLemince, Patrick. 
Parish Register of the Holy and Undivided 
Trinity, Chaster, 1532-1837. Buriais. 
1605. ‘‘ Patrick Fleminge, merchant of 
Dublyn dyed of pl: at Grace Ratlifes, bur 
23 June in Ch yard.”’ (Irish Memorials 
Journal, Vol. xi,, p. 503.) 


Prerogative Grant Book 1637-1653. 
1650. Frieminc, Richard. 

1650. Feb. 10. Admon. goods of Richard 
Fleming late of Dublin, merchant, decd., 
granted to William Plunkett, and Rose 
Plunkett his wife the widow of said Richard 
Fleming, decd. (No. 72.) 


1661. Freminc, John. 

The last W. and T. of John Fleming of 
Oxmantowne, suburbs of City of Dublin, 
merchant. Dated 22 Aug. 1637: proved 29 
Jan, 1661. 

I bequeath my soul to God, the blessed 
Virgin and all the Angels and Saints in 
Heaven and my body to be buried in the 
Chapple of St. Syethe’s guild in St. Michan’s 
Church, The Whole government of my 
estate to my well beloved wife Elizabeth 
Fleming als. Martine for herself and her 
children. To my brother Walter Fleming 
and Master Thomas Skelton to be overseers. 
I appoint my said Wife and my son Thomas 
Fleming to be executors. Witness my hand 


this 22 August 1637 his 
(Signed) John Fleminge x 
mark 


Witnesses :—Richard Myles, Walter Fle- 


minge. 


Administration of the goods of John 
Fleming late of Dublin, merchant, decd, 


Patrick Fleminge, Nepot [or Nepotis]! and 
next of kin of said deceased. 


(Dublin Will 1661.) 


1663. FLeminc, Thomas. 
The last W. and T. of Thomas Fleming of 


Dublin, merchant. 
proved 8 March 1663. 
To be buried in St. Michan’s Churchyard, 
Dublin, where my father-in-law Hodgeson 
was buried—To my wife Beale Hodgeson half 
moveable goods, the house I now dwell in and 
half the profits of the Mills and Weares of 
Chappelizod with my great Silver Bowl and 
Salt and also the rest of Ballhary and my 
coverlett and cannople—To Mr. Thomas 
Allen and Mr. Thomas Lincie and Mr. 
Currott Priest £3 each.—To the poore in the 
Castle prisoness 40/-.—To poore of every 
poorhouse in the City of Dublin, 5/- each 
poorhouse.—To poore of poorhouse I built 
myself in St. Michan’s Churchyard in 
Oxmanton 18/- yearly out of the land I held 
under Mr. Talbott Robertson and now occu- 
pied by John Walsh of Oxmanton, porter.— 
To 13 poore people 13 gowns to pray for me.— 
Towards repairing St. Michan’s Church and 
windows two cows yearly. To relief of the 
poor of the poorhouse now in the College with- 
in St. Michan’s parish, one cow yearly. The 
Master and Wardens of St. Syethe’s Guild 
for God’s Cause to see the same cows put to 
aforesaid uses.—To my nephew John Flem- 
ing the Lease of Richard Eno’s, his house.— 
To my dau. Ryle Fleming £4, out of the 
Lease which William Carie of Finglas holds 
from me.—To poor people in Newgate 10/-.— 
After my wife is paid 5 half aforesaid, the 
other half equally between my brother 
Thomas (?) Fleming’s children.—I appoint 
my nephews Patrick Fleming and John 
Fleming to be executors. Witness my hand 

this 12 Feb. 1603. 
(Signed) Thomas Fleming. 

James Roach to have my house of the 
Key?" for 6 years. 

William Bulkeley S.T. greeting :—That 
Whereas John and Patrick Fleming are next 
of Kin of Thomas Fleming, senior, late of 
City of Dublin, merchant, decd., and also 
administrators of goods of Thomas Fleming, 
junior, late of City of Dublin, merchant, 
decd, 

That whereas said Thomas Fleming, senior, 
decd., appointed Patrick Fleming and John 
Fleming [senior] executors of his Will and 
before they had fully administered his goods 


Dated 12 Feb. 1603; 








1661 to 


dec., was 


granted 29 January 


1 Grandson or nephew. 
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they both died intestate, and some goods re- 
mained unadministered after the death of 
them the said Patrick Fleming and John 
Fleming [senior]. 

That whereas administration of the goods 
[with Will annexed] of said Thomas Fleming, 
senior, were granted to Thomas Fleming, 
junior, of Dublin, merchant, the next of kin 
of the said Thomas Fleming, senior, who has 
also since died leaving same unadministered. 

Administration of goods unadministered of 
said Thomas Fleming, senior, now granted to 
aforesaid John Fleming and Patrick Fleming 
[junior] the next of kin of said deceased 
dated 8 March 1663. 

(Dublin Will 1663.) 


1670. PxHtemin [Fiemine], Ann. 
St. Michael’s Parish Register, Dublin, 
1656-1800. 
1670. Cornelius Cunningham and Ann 
Phlemin. Married March yé 4 licence. 


1685. FiLeminc, James. 

The last W. and T. of James Fleming of 
City of Dublin. Dated 5 May, 1683; proved 
25 Sept. 1685. 

To be buried in St. James’ Church.—I 
never received any money from Alexander 
Plunkett of Gibstown either by sale or judge- 
ment or Mortgage and what Deed or Bond he 
hag of mine was given him by way of trust 
as he was my cousin german although he 
really declared it was sold to him because in 
regard of my confidence in him I did not 
demand a release from him.—The £500 
Richard Talbot of Mallahyde owes me by 
Mortgage on lands of Malahyde wherein his 
son and heir John Talbot was bound with his 
said father to be disposed and sold.—£20 for 
my soul to the poor and I appoint Father 
John Denby and Father Dalton to see same 
distributed.—£100 to my wife Elizabeth 
Fleming als, Clenton for life, and after her 
decease the same to go to pay my debts. To 
my son Gerrard a score pd. To my dau. 
Bridget £200, and I leave the residue to my 
said son Gerrard and dau. Bridget.—I 
appoint my trusty and well beloved nephew 
Thomas Fleming of Cabberagh and my trusty 
and well-beloved cousin-german Richard 
Nethervill overseers. Witness my hand this 
5 May 1683 

(Signed) Ja: Fleming. 


Witnesses:—Will: Rony, Terence Lynch, 
Patrick Bellew. 
Admon. granted 25 Sept. 1685 to Elizabeth 
Fleming, widow of the decd. 
(Dublin Will 1685.) 











1696. FLemine. 
St. Nicholas Within Parish Registers 
Dublin, 1671-1823. . 
1699. June 12. Garrett Fleming. Buried, 


1708. Fiemine, George. 
Prerogative Grant Book. 

1708. March 2. Licence to Solemnize 
Matrimony between George Fleming of 
parish of St. Michan’s, Dublin, Merchant 
and Anne Morris of parish of Finglas, 
Dublin, directed to the Rector of Finglas. 


1708. Freminc, James. 
St. Michan’s Parish Registers, Co. Dublin, 
1700-1800. Marriages. 

1708. Sept. ye 14th. Married James 
FFLEMING, gardner to Margaret Pepper by the 
Rev'd M". John Luky, Curate of this parish 
pursuant to licence issued out of the Consis- 
totorial Court. 

1715. Oct" 11%. Married John Gordon, 
Mercht and Mary FFLEMING, spinster by M™ 
W™. Spann p’suant to a p’rogative licence 
by Dean Clayton’s leave. 

1717/18. ffebruary 28. Married John 
FFLEMING, brushmaker and Eliz. Browne, 
spinster by M'- Stafford Leyburne p’suant to 
a consistory licence, &c. 

1732/3. Feby 11th. Henry Brown, gent to 
Sarah Fiemine, Sp" 

1733/4. Feby 26th. James 
mercht to Mary FiLemtne, Sp*: 

1738. No. 5. Sam! Bernington, mercht to 
Cath. FLemine, SP’. 

1746. May 29. David Fiemmrine, tallow- 
chandler, and Katherine Marsden, Sp’: 

1762. Aug. 18. W™ Fieminc, soldier and 
Mary Hamilton, widow, by publication. 

1744. Mar. 16. James Deane, soldier and 
Margt Freminc, spinster, by publication. 

1785. Dec" 26th. By publication Martin 
Fireminc and { .. .] Johnston both of St. 
Michan’s parish by Rev. Will™ Ledwich. 

1791. July 5%. By licence Frederick 
Lowe of the City of Dublin, servant, and 
Mary Ftemrinc of St. Michan’s Parish, 
spinster by the Rev4 William Ledwich. 


Chambers, 


St. John’s Parish Registers, Dublin, 
1700-1798. Marriages. 
1714. April 24. William Knorr and 
Charity Downy married with lycence by y* 
Rev. Samuel Middlebrook. 


Finglas Parish Register, Co. Dublin, 
1664-1729. Burials. 
1718. Nov. 6. Sarah dau. of Thomas 
Freminc of Dublin. 
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1719/20. Jan. 20. Alice wife of Thomas 
Fremine of Dublin. 

1729. March 28. 
Finglas. 


Patrick Fremine of 


1710. Fiemine, James. 

The last W. and T. of James Fleming in 
the Manor of Grange-gorman, Co. Dublin, 
gardener. Dated 4 Aug. 1709; proved 27 
Feb. 1710. 

To be buried in the Churchyard of St. 
Michans.—To my dearly beloved wife Frances 
Fleming als. Moris and to my son Paul all 
my substance either in Leases, Money or goods 
whatsoever equally between them during 
widowhood of my wife (excepting thereout a 
provision for my second son Thomas Fleming 
who is now an apprentice to a Merchant as 
hereafter mentioned).—To my said son 
Thomas Fleming £200 when 21, and also my 
large Silver Tankard weighing 45 ozs., and 
also free diet, lodging and apparele till 21. 
Should my wife marry again to forfeit her 
share aforesaid, particularly as to the house, 
lands and garden I hold from Sir John 
Temple, Knt decd, or under Charles Camp- 
bell, Esq, under the title of Earl~Drogheda 
and in such case all to my son Paul. Upon 
the decease of my wife her share equally be- 
tween my sons Paul and Thomas Fleming 
and the survivor of them.—To the poor of the 
parish of St. Michans 20/-.—I appoint my 
dearly beloved wife Frances Fleming and my 
son Paul Fleming my executors, and I desire 
the Rev. Adam Clelon [or Celon, or Eston] 
to be guardian and overseer. Witness my 
hand this 4 August 1709. 

(Signed) James Fleming. 

Witnesses:—Richard Roarke, George 
Fleming, John Armstrong, Hugh O’Neill. 

Probate granted 27 February 1710 to 
Frances Fleming, the executrix. 

(Dublin Will 1710.) 


1711. Fremyne, Richard. 

The last W. and T. of Richard Flemyng of 
City of Dublin, gent. Dated 13 June 1711; 
proved 17 July 1711. 

To my son Roger Flemyng and my dau. 
Mary Flemyng and their heirs all my title to 
Charlton in Cheshire, England equally and 
should my son Roger die without issue his 
share to my dau. Mary and her heirs, and 
should my dau. Mary die without issue her 
share to go to my son Roger and his heirs, 
and should both die without issue then to my 
son Richard Flemyng and his heirs.—To my 
said son and dau. Roger and Mary the profits 


| 








of my houses fronting Ormond Key, Dublin, 
equally, also profits in houses in Arran 
Street, Dublin, equally after the death of my 
wife upon whom same were settled at our 
marriage, with same remainders over as 
above.—To my son Roger the Silver Dish 
which I had with my late wife.—To my dau. 
Mary my large Silver Cup and Cover.—I con- 
firm the settlement on my dear wife and also 
give her above the £50 thereby settled upon 
her, the profits of above houses in Arran 
Street with 50s. per ann for her life.—I 
devise the £100 which I am by the Marriage 
Articles with my now wife to give her dau. 
Elizabeth Moss shall be paid.—The residue 
of my substance to be turned into Money and 
same equally between my four younger child- 
ren, viz.—Hellen, Katherine; Barbara and 
Richard Flemyng and the survivor of them 
when respectively 16, or married, in equall 
shares, and I appoint my wife guardian over 
said children during her widowhood, and 
should she marry again, I desire James 
Grace, Richard Povery and John Smith Esq 
to be guardians.—My wife to have freedom 
to live in my dwelling house for one year 
after my death, when same is to be sold for 
use of my said children by my now wife as 
aforesaid.—_To my dear wife the pair of 
Silver Candlesticks.—To my dau. Hellen the 
Silver teaport and dish given me by my 
Her friend Mrs. Katherine Wheeler.—To 
my daus, Hellen and Katherin equally my 
two large Silver Salvers.—To my eldest son 
James Fleming (if he is alive which I have 
reason to believe he is not) 1/- by reason of 
his disobedience to my...—I appoint 
James Grace, Richard Povey and John 
Smith Esqs to be executors and desire them 
to give mourning rings to my children and to 
the Archbishop of Cashel and his Lady and 
to my friend Anderson Saunders Esq. Wit- 
ness my hand this 13 June 1711. 
(Signed) R: Flemyng. 


Witnesses:—Anderson Saunders, John 
his 

Wothers, Chas X Hughes. 
mark 


Probate granted 17 July 1711 to James 
Grace, Richard Povey and John Smyth Esqs. 


the executors. (Prerog. Will 1711.) 


From the Registry of Deeds Office, Dublin, 
12—378—5475. 

Fieminc, John, v. Cooke, Anne. Regd. 9 

Oct. 1714.—A Memorial of a Lease and 

Release dated 8 and 9 October 1714, between 

John Fleming of City Dublin, Merchant, and 
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Margaret Fleming als. Saunderson his wife 
of the one part; and Anne Cooke of same, 
widow, of the other part. Whereby John 
Fleming and Margaret his wife conveyed 
Anne Cooke that parcel of ground situate on 
West side of Meath Street in liberties of 
Thomas Court and Donore, Co. Dublin, on 
which a backhouse or tenantcy is to be built 
and in possession of said John and Margaret 
with appurtenances thereunto belonging To 
Hold Ac... for lives of Joseph Livesey, 
said Margaret Fleming and Robert Strettell 
in a Lease... with... rent. Provisoe 
Redemption £75 and interest. Witnesses :— 
William Smith Clerk to Samuel Cotter of 
Dublin, P.N., and said Samuel Cotter. 
Sworn at Dublin 9 Oct. 1714. 


1718. Fiemine, William. 22—434—12513. 
Ellison, Nathaniel v. Callan, Patrick. 
Regd. 12 Jan. 1718.—An Agreement dated 8 
Jan. 1718 between Nathaniel Ellison of Dub- 
lin, gent, Administrator of William 
FLEMING, Merchant, late of Dublin, decd, 
and Christopher Fleming and William 
Fleming, Mariners and Richard Round, 
Sheermer and Elizabeth Round als. Fleming 
wife to said Richard Round of City of Dub- 
lin of one part. Patrick Callan of Dublin, 
gent, of the other part . . . in a Lease dated 
3 Nov. 1708 made by William Order of Dub- 
lin, Carpenter to Charles Sherley. of Dublin, 
carpenter, of that parcel of ground situate 
-on East side of a New Lane leading from 
Fleet Street to Ashtons Key, Dublin contain- 
ing 42 feet front and 73 feet deep, bounded on 
East to said Lane, on North to ground in 
possession of said William Order, To Hold 
from 1 August next at £44/- rent. By which 
Agreement said Nathaniel Ellison, Christo- 
pher Fleming, William Fleming, Richard 
Round and Elizabeth his wife assigned to 
Patrick Callan said parcel of gréund and the 
title thereto and Lease thereof To Hold for 
said lives. 

Witnesses:—Edward Crowe of Dublin, 
Marriner, and John Smith P.N. Memorial 
Witnessed by Robert Madden, John Smith, 
N.P. John Smith. Sworn at Dublin’ 12 
Jan. 1718. 


1718. FieminG, Roger. 21—312—11611. 

Gordon, John, v. Freminc, Roger. Regd. 
29 July 1718. A Memorial of a Deed dated 
27 Jan. 1717 between John Gordon of City 
Dublin Merchant, and Mary Gordon als. 
Fleming his wife of the one part; and 

Roger Fleming of City of Dublin, gent, of 
the other part. 








ee 


Reciting / An Assignment from John 
Green, decd, to Richard Fleming, decd, 
of a plot or parcel of ground called 
the pill bounded to the King’s pavement 
or Key on South; in West with other ground 
belonging to John Greene, and held under 
Richard late Lord Baron of Santry, and 
on the North and East to another plot of 
ground demised to John Green by said Lord 
Santry containing in front West to East 57 
feet, beginning on the West 53 feet from the 
house then building for Sir John Davys, 
Knt, and in depth from South to North 120 
feet, Also of another plot of ground on the 
said Pill, bound with King’s pavement on the 
South, on West with said house then in 
building for Sir John Davys, on East with 
other plot of ground just mentioned, and on 
North with other ground belonging to John 
Green, and demised to him by said Lom 


| Santry, containing from East to West 53 


feet, and in depth from South to North 120 
feet. Also the 3 arched cellars of Stone, 
built by said John Green under the Street 
lying on the South Side of said assigned 
premises, and also all the houses then built or 
building on premises for remainder of term 
of 99 years from Michaelmas 1679 for the just 
assigned plot, and remainder of a term of 99 
years from Michaelmas 1680. 
Reciting / Richard Fleming demised said 
plot for ever to John Green for 96 years from 
Michaelmas 1681 at £5 rent. 
Reciting / Anotlter Assignment from said 
John Green to Richard Fleming of one other 
plot of ground on said Pill, on the North side 
of river Liffey bridge to King’s pavement or 
Key then to be made, on South to a Street 
to be made North, adjoining East to a house 
then lately built by said John Green, and 
then in possession of said John Davys, and on 
West to land belonging to Lord Santry then 
and now a street called Arran Street contain- 
ing front East to West 45 feet, and in depth 
South to North 200 feet for remainder of 99 
years from 12 July 1682. 
Reciting / A demise of last mentioned for 
ever from said Richard Fleming to John 
Green for term of 62 years from 25 June 1682 
at peppecorn rent in 1st year and £50 yearly 
afterwards, j 
Witnesseth said John and Mary Gordon in 
consideration of £500, granted to said Roger 
Fleming that Moiety half and share to the 
building to said premises and all the title 


thereto To Hold to Roger Fleming the several’ 


terms of Lease recited. ry: 
"Wisedinee :—Richard Auber, Benjamin 
Hall and Edward Mathews all of Dublin, 
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ts. Memorial executed by Roger Fleming 
in presence of Benjamin Hall and William 
Ford. 

Benjamin Hall sworn at Dublin 29 July 


1718. 
Hy. Firzceratp Reyno.ps. 
Weston-super-Mare, 


(To be continued) 
NOTES ON “‘ KING”” IV. 


305. (1).—Cf. Kenelm Digby in his long 
discourse on ‘ F.Q.,’ 2, 9, 22 (Todd, iv, 82), 
“God is compared to a circle, whose centre is 
everywhere, but his circumference nowhere.” 
The figure was a favourite with Sir T. Browne, 
eg. “Rel. Med.,’ § 9, ‘“‘that allegorical 
description of Hermes.’’ Benlowes, ‘ Theo- 
phila,’ vii, st. 11, ‘‘ Jehovah’s zone to this 
uncentred Ball, Ecliptic, and Meridional.”’ 
Sylvester, 241 (1621), ‘‘ I (God be prays’d) 
knowe that the perfect crrcLE Whose Center’s 
everywhere, of all his circle Exceeds the 
cireuit.’’ 

38. Cot age est sans pitié.—Cf. Boswell, 
June 20, 1763, ‘‘ Pity is not natural to man. 
Children are always cruel’? (Johnson loq.). 
Pity being the fruit of experience, that is 
natural. Cf. no. 1758. 

309. Read qu’ils se. 

311. Cette mtladie qui s’appelle la vie.— 
Of. Pope, ‘ Ep. to Arbuthnot,’ 132, ‘“‘ this 
long disease, my life.’’ Cowley, ‘To Dr. 
Scarborough,’ fin., ‘life is an incurable 
disease.”” Orinda, ‘ Song,’ “’Tis true our 
life is but a long disease.’’ Oedipus in 
Statius, ‘Theb.,’ 4, 614, is even worse off, 
“jacet ille in funere longo.”’ 

lla. Chacun & son goit. Everyone to his 
taste. Mme de Sévigné, Feb. 25, 1689. 

313. XaXera ra kakd—Erasmus has a long 
note, ‘ Adages,’ 2, 1, 12. Pittacus’ xaAerov 
éO\ov Eupevac is quoted by M. Arnold in 
the preface to his poems of 1853. Cf. Brown- 
ing, ‘ Easter Day,’ ‘‘ How very hard it is to be 
a Christian!’’ Holland, after his manner, 
renders ‘‘ Whatever is faire and goodly, the 
same is also hard and difficult.”’ 

318. Che sara, sara. What will be, will 
be—In Ap. Rhod. 2, 345, Phineus, warning 
the Argonauts of the clashing rocks, adds 
oracularly Kai ra pev ds Ke TéAy, TOS Eooerat, 

324. Homo sum; humani nihil a me 
dienum puto.—On the strength of this say- 
mg Larousse calls Terence a morning-star of 

stianity, and tells from St. Augustine of 
the universal applause which hailed it in the 
theatre. Lowell, essay on Isaac Walton, is 





less respectful: ‘‘ It has been received as the 
pit and gallery receive a moral sentiment 
which does not inconvenience themselves, but 
which they think likely to give the boxes an 
uneasy qualm.’’ See also Dr. Blimber in 
‘ Dombey,’ chap. xxiv. 

331. Cito rumpes arcum, semper si tensum 
habueris . . .—Cf. Hor. C. 2, 10, 19, neque 
semper arcum Tendit Apollo. Ovid, Pont., 
1, 4, 19, otia corpus alunt, animus quoque 
pascitur illis. Seneca, ‘Herc. Fur.,’ 435, 
Post multa virtus opera laxari solet. Statius, 
Silvw, 4, 4, 33, Vires imstigat alitque tempes- 
tiva quies; major post otia virtus. 

3334. Claudus in via antevertit cursorem 
extra viam. Bacon, ‘Ad. of Learning,’ 2, 1, 2. 
A lame man on the right road outgoes a 
sprinter on the wrong one. From Augustine, 
Serm., clxix, Melior it claudus in via, quam 
cursor praeter viam. Jonson, ‘ Discoveries,’ 
§ 28, “ Aegidius cursu superat.—A cripple 
in the way out-travels a footman or a post 
out of the way,” St. Giles being the patron 
of cripples. 

333n. Clotho colum bajulat, Lachesis trahit, 
Atropos occat. Clotho holds the distaff, 
Lachesis draws out the thread, Atropos cuts 
it off. Cited by E. K. on ‘Shep. Cal.,’ 
November, as ‘‘a common verse,’’ clearly 
mediaeval. Peele, ‘ Arr. of Paris,’ v. 1, gives 
it with others. 

344. The reference to Erasmus’ ‘ Adages’ 
is 3, 2, 97. 

3464. Con amore. With love, zeal or de- 
light (‘ N.E.D.,’ whose, first example comes 
from Lamb); ardently. Sir W. Temple on 
Poetry says the Italians classed a painter’s 
works as done (1Y con studio, (2) con dili- 
genza, (3) con amore. : 

348. Concordia parvae res crescunt, dis- | 
cordia mazxumae dilabuntur.—Seneca, Ep. 
94, 46, says that M. Agrippa held himself 
greatly indebted to this*adage. Coryat saw 
it inscribed over a church at Nimmigen. 

350... . Sina pulvere. — Gk. dxowr 
Gellius, 5, 2, 21, impulverea, ut dici solet, 
incruentaque victoria. Cf. Milton’s ‘‘ Not 
without dust and heat.’’ Is not condicio 
rather ‘‘ prospect ’’ than “‘ certainty ” ? 

353. Render Virgil (quoted) after Coning- 
ton, ‘‘ if justice and conscious rectitude be of 
any account anywhere on earth.’’ We prefer 
Henry s very different view of the passage. 

357. The reference to Erasmus’ ‘ Adages’ 
is #8, 25. Cf. ped/rn xpovsbeio’ cis pvow 
xa‘oratat, Nauck, Adesp., 227. 

3574. Consuetudo peccandi tollit sensum 
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peccati, The habit of sinning destroys the 
sense of sin. Nashe, 1, 216 (McKerrow). Greene 
also quotes this, as from St. Augustine. 

571. Erasmus’ note in ‘ Adages,’ 1, 10, 74, 
quotes Seneca, ‘ De Ira,’ beginning ‘‘ sumun- 
tur a conversantibus mores,” and gives a fre- 
quent remark of his friend John Colet, 
“tales nos esse qualia sunt quotidiana col- 
loquia.”’ 

S7la. Corruptio wunius est  generatio 
alterius. The corruption of one thing is the 
generation of another. This is Aristotle’s 
) yap Garépov Pbopa Garépov éoti yeveois, 
Metaph., 2, 2, 944b. Johnson described 
Davies as ‘‘ an author generated by the cor- 
ruption of a bookseller.” Many exx. in 
‘N. and Q.,’ clxxvi., 350. 

378. Credat Judaeus Apella — ‘Don 
Quixote,’ ii, chap. 70, Sancho says “folks 
may talk of it, but as for doing it,—believe 
it Judas ”’ (Jarvis); of dying for love. 

379. Crede mihi, bene qui latwit bene 
vizit. . . . — Quoted by Chapman, ‘M. 
d’Olive,’ 2, 2, 80, approved by Montaigne (ii, 
chap. 16). Isaac Walton ‘‘ realised the maxim 
which Voltaire preached, but so assiduously 
avoided practising ’’ (Lowell). Anth. Pal., 
xv, 20, AaOwv d€ Kai Budwor, ci dé pi, Saver. 
Live unobserved, if not, death will do it for 
you. Erasmus, ‘ Adages,’ 2, 10, 50. 

379a. Crede mihi, mores distant a carmine 
nostro. Vita verecunda est, Musa jocosa 
mihi. Ov., ‘Tr.,’ 23, 53. Believe me my 
conduct is not like my verse, ‘‘ Jocund my 
muse is, but my life is chaste’’ (cf. Herrick, 
‘ Hesp.,’ fin.). Ibid. 624, ‘‘ Wantons we are, 
and though our words be such, Our lives do 
differ from our lines by much.’’ Cf. no. 257 
ante. In a note to no. 1412 good Mr. King 
admonishes these bad poets. 

385 (note). Radix enim omnium malorum 
cupiditas.—Cf, Map., ‘De Nug. Cur.,’ ii, 
17, hoc enim nomen Roma ex avaritia, 
suaeque diffinitionis formatur principiis, fit 
enim ex R. et O. et M. et A. et diffinitio cum 
ipsa, radix omnium malorum avaritia. For 
this name ‘“‘ Rome” is drawn from its 
avarice, and is formed from the initial letters 
of its definition, being composed of 
R, 0, M, A and carrying its own definition, 


‘*the woot of all evils is avarice.’”’ A hit at 
the simony of popes and cardinals. 
389. Cretizandum est cum Crete. We must 


do at Crete as the Cretans do.—No, but 
‘‘with Cretans we must play the Cretan,” 
i.e. cheat the cheater. See Plutarch, 
‘ Aemilius’ and ‘ Lysander.’ 

390. Cf. La Fontaine, Lynz envers nos 








pareils, taupes envers nous: lynxes-to others’ 
faults, moles to our own. 

392a. Cucullus non facit monachum. The 
cowl doesn’t make the monk, appearances 
may be deceitful. Perhaps based on 
Auselius: ‘‘non tonsura facit monachum, 
non horrida vestis; sed virtus animi, per- 
petuusque rigor.” Not his tonsure or his 
rough garb makes the monk, but a virtuous 
soul and unremitting austerity. See note in 
McKerrow’s Nashe, iv, 110. Cf. ‘ Measure 
for Measure,’ V. i. 263, ‘ Cucullus non facit 
monachum’: honest in nothing but in his 
clothes. Chapman, etc., ‘ Eastward-Ho,’ iii, 
3, 180. In the Roman de la Rose ‘‘ La robe 
ne fait pas le moine.”’ 

393. Cui bono’—The quite correct note 
ignores the very common misuse, for ‘to 
what purpose? What's the good of it?,” eg. 
‘ Anat. Mel.,’ ad. init. Boswell quotes a Dr. 
Shaw, “ I hate a cui bono man,”’ and proceeds 
‘““a man who was apt to say non tanti.” 
Scott, July 20, 1821, ‘‘ I do not love your cui 
bono men... what good all this has done 
to the spectators,’ on George IV.’s corona- 
tion. Bagehot, ‘ Edward Gibbon,’ 6, ‘‘ The 
doctrine of utilityrhad not then dawned on 
its immortal teacher; cui bono was an idea 
unknown to him,’ viz. Bentham in long 
clothes. Bulwer Lytton, on examining the 
grounds of his religion, ‘‘ when I have done 
all this, cui bono?’’? Thackeray, ‘ Vir- 
ginians,’ chap. 18, renders a quoi bon? 
~ 394. Cui dolet, meminit. A burnt child, 
ete.—C}. Piscator ictus sapit. A stung fisher- 
man gets prudence. From «dAreds  mAnyels 
vow ove, Soph. fr. 112 Nauck (1856). See 
Erasmus’ ‘ Adages,’ 1, 1, 29. GGL. 

V. R. 

HE CHARACTERS IN ‘ PIERS PLOW- 

MAN’: THE BISHOP OF BETHLE- 
HEM.—In both the “B” and ‘‘C’’ texts 
of ‘ Piers Plowman’ there is mention of the 
virtues of St. Thomas of Canterbury, followed 
by an admonition addressed to the bishop of 
‘“‘Surrye ’’ (or Bethlehem), because his con- 
duct is undignified and does not befit a bishop 
resident in England :— 
He fie. St. Thomas] is a fortusne to alle 
busshopes . and a bry3t myrour, 
And so uereyliche to alle suche . pat of surrye 
me; 
PEP ees Sag Engelonde to huppe abowte . and 
halewen mene auters 
And crepe oe {[curatours] 
ajen pe lawe. cack Ve sags 

‘ ’ . BEETS. iii. “C” Text, 

(CP. Pi ed. Bioeng xviii, 1h, 277-80, p- 998. 
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To this Skeat’s note (‘P. Pl.,’ iv., 365) 
adds that the Pope used to appoint titular 
bishops ‘‘in partibus infidelium,’’ who were 
never intended to reside in their dioceses, 
while the Bethlehem Hospital was to enter- 
tain the Bishop of Bethlehem if he were in 
London. The ‘‘B”’ text mentions both the 
temporal power and Mahomet and declares 
these are 

A peril to pe pope . and prelates pat he maketh 

pat bere bishopes name of Bedleem and 

babiloigne. 
(P. Pl’ “B” text ed. Skeat, Passus xv. 11. 


337-8). 
The Laud MS. here has :— 


Of Bedlum and babiloigne that hippe abowte 

in Engelonde, 
followed by the lines which belong to the 
“C” text given above. (Skeat ii, notes p. 283). 

In Rymer’s ‘ Foedera’ there is, however, 
the appointment of William, Bishop of 
Bethlehem to the See of Llandaff in 1386; the 
King commanding William Barwell, “ his 
escheator in the counties of Gloucester, 
Hereford and the Marches of Wales,” to 
deliver to him the temporalities of his See. 
All knights, freemen and others are to render 
what is due to him. (Foedera, vii., 542.) 
From the ‘Calendar of Papal Letters’ (iv., 
271) we learn that he was one of the four 
prelates empowered to grant indulgences and 
to preach or cause to be preached the Cross, 
in view of the projected expedition of Lancas- 
ter to Spain. His three colleagues were John, 
Bishop of Hereford, the Bishop of Dax, and 
Walter Dysse, the Duke’s Confessor. The 
Pope: withdrew the powers in 1388 (‘ Reg. 
Papal Letters,’ iv., 270-1). Both here and 
elsewhere he is named as William Bromfelde. 
This suggests not only that he belonged to the 
Welsh Marches, but in particular to the 
neighbourhood of Caerleon-on-Usk, where the 
family of de Warrenne had held the manors 
of Bromfeld and Yal. The Earls of Warrenne 
bore also the titles of Surrey and Strathearne 
and one of their ancestors, according to some 
versions of the legend (Laud. MS. 108) was 
concerned with the murder of Becket. ‘‘ pe 
erles sone of Waryn,’’ actually appears in 
the alliterative Beket (ed. Luniby, E.E.T.S., 
ll. 16, 34, 94, 212). The last Earl Warrenne 
died in 1347, leaving no legitimate heir. His 
mistress had been one of the sisters of Sir 
Thomas Holland, K.G., who was his executor 
(‘Testamenta Ebor,’ i., pp. 41-45). The title 
of Surrey was revived for Richard II.’s half- 
brother Thomas, who was bearing it in 1386. 
Is “Surrye,’’ Syria as is suggested by the 
appointment of the Bishop, or is there a sly 





play upon the word which suggests the 

Bishop’s associations and his patrons, always 

supposing he has been correctly identified ? 
M. E. Ricwarpson. 


ANE AUSTEN: A BOTANICAL POINT. 

—In ‘Emma,’ chap. xxiii., the heroine 
of that name was exhilarated at the prospect 
of seeing Frank Churchill, a fine young 
man whose addition to their select society 
might reduce her sad shocks about the 
amatory attentions of Mr. Elton :— 

When she looked at the hedges, she thought 
the elder at least must soon be coming out; 
something of a look of spring, a tender smile 
even there. 

Spring was coming slowly up that way, 
and though the exact time is not certain, it 
was clearly during the first cold months of the 
year with recent snow and much care about 
wrapping up. Emma, chap. xxvi, doubted 
the reason for Jane Fairfax choosing to come 
to Highbury : 

In the summer it might have passed; but 
what can anybody’s native air do for them in 
the months of January, February and March? 
Later, when Frank Churchill’s visit had 
ended, chap. xxxi., Emma wondered ‘‘ what 
was the chance of his coming to Randalls 
again this spring,’’ and in chap. xxxv. Mr. 
Weston faced “‘ the evening of a cold sleety 
April day.” Clearly there is no idea of 
summer; but the elder is a summer flower, 
and I think too well of Jane Austen’s obser- 
vation of the countryside to see her crediting 
Emma with a belief in its appearance as 
shortly due in the hedges in the cold season. 

I suggest that ‘‘ alder ’’ should be read. Its 
catkins flower in early spring before the 
leaves are fully out and are a conspicuous 
ornament at a time when there is little blos- 
som of any sort to be seen by the wayside. 

V. R. 


ch yo LIVE UPRIGHT OR _ UP- 

RIGHTLY.’’—This is an expression 
sometimes used in East Anglia for laying 
down’s one’s occupation and retiring into pri- 
vate life. The metaphor would seem to be 
drawn from agriculture and to denote the 
ceasing to stoop over a spade or a plough. A 
man was heard to say in Norwich of the late 
Bishop Sheepshanks, who had announced his 
intention of retiring, that he thought “‘ it was 
time the Bishop fared [or made preparations | 
to live upright now.’’ Is this racy expres- 
sion to be heard in Suffolk, or in other agri- 
cultural countries ? 

GERALDINE MOZztey. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ANCIENT TITHE BARNS.—In a brochure 

published in 1938 under the title ‘ Notes 
on Ancient Tithe Barns,’ I listed a number 
of surviving examples of these interesting 
old buildings. The record made no claim to 
be anywhere near complete, but was intended 
to form the basis of a fuller and more de- 
tailed list. The places possessing tithe barns 
in the various counties were taken in alpha- 
betical order; in the case of certain counties, 
however, I was unable to discover the exist- 
ence of any surviving barns, and should be 
grateful if readers of ‘N. and Q.’ could 
inform me of any known to them. Are in- 
stances to be found in Cornwall or in West- 
morland ? 





G. S. Hewins. 


UNTING THE MALLARD AT ALL 
SOULS COLLEGE, OXFORD.—It was 
' a traditional custom at All Souls College to 
hunt the mallard on Jan. 14. The occasion 
was celebrated by a song of which the chorus 
ran: 
O by the blood of King Edward 
It was a swapping, swapping mallard. 
The song is said to belong to the sixteenth 
century, but the words are more in the eight- 
eenth-century style. How far back can the 
custom be traced and what is the first men- 
tion of it? 
M. H. Donps. 


HILIPPO SQUAMBELLA, AND HIS 
WIFE FANNY MEYNELL, 1796-1814. 
—Wanted information regarding Philippo 
Squambella, a young Italian from Rome, 
taken prisoner at the age of sixteen in 
Calabria. He. resided at Derby, where he 
married Miss Fanny Meynell, daughter of 
Mr. Meynell of Bradley. Later he was a 
prisoner of war at Norman Cross camp pre- 
sumably about the period 1796-1814. 


P. D. M. 


RITERS’ VIEWS ON EXERCISE.— 
Has anyone collected notes on this? 
Scott, I believe, thought one ought to spend 
three or, better, four hours a day in the open 
air. Wordsworth and Lamb were both con- 
siderable walkers; but I do -not recollect 
whether they considered daily exercise im- 
portant or what they deemed the right 
amount of it. Gray had some ideas about it. 
I am not thinking of sport, or of walking- 








tours, or of walking with the object of reach- 
ing a destination but merely of exercise ag 
hygienic. 

Another point on which I should be glad of 
further information is whether French and 
German writers were more or less inclined 
than the English to insist on the benefits of 
outdoor exercise. R 


‘ATS: SAWS AND STORIES WANTED. 
I should ‘welcome sources of information 
and references on the subject of cats; particu- 
larly popular proverbs and wise saws about 
them, as well as fairy tales and: stories, 
Please do not quote in reply the columns of 
Folk-lore, as this well is exhausted. 


FREDERICK BuRGEss. 


ESTING-BOXES FOR BIRDS.—Nesting- 
boxes and food-tables for birds are 
familiar garden objects. Did the fashion 
of providing them originate in this country, 
and when? The Secretary of The Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds thinks 
that the date of introduction is “ wrapt in 
mystery.’’ He remembers that such articles 
were in use in Fife and Edinburgh in 18965. 
The Rev. J. E. Kelsall notes, in his ‘ Birds 
of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight,’ that 
the fashion of providing nesting-boxes was 
widely spread in Hampshire in 1897. In the 
spring of that year ‘“‘ Mr. Mead-Waldo had 
no less than seventy pairs of birds nesting 
in boxes in his garden at Boldre.”’ 


E. W. Swanton. 
Educational Museum, Haslemere. 


ATHERS AND HUSBANDS.—Psycholo- 
gists, I believe, have sometimes main- 
tained that a woman tends to fall in love with 
a man who resembles, or whom she fancies to 
resemble, her father. What are the grounds 
for such a supposition and do any well-known 
instances of romance support it? Robert 
Browning does not seem to have been much 
like Mr. Barrett; Henry VIII. and Philip 
of Spain do not seem to have had much in 
common; I do not know enough about Lord 
Bessborough to be able to say whether 
resemblance to him had any part in Byron 
effect of fascination on Lady Caroline Lamb. 
One might find other instances to question: I 
cannot think, at the moment, of any to com 
firm... 
Also, I do not think writers of fiction have 
worked on any such assumption ; but perhaps 
some reader could furnish examples of this. 


RHEDECYNIAN. 
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THE APOSTLES AND THE CREED.— 
There is an old story that each Apostle, 
when they were assembled at Jerusalem, 
formulated one article of the Creed. Where 
does this come from? Was it believed in the 
Middle Ages? S.LE. 


E VIRTUES WHICH CLOTHE THE 
SOUL.—There is a mediaeval fancy 
according to which the Soul is clothed with 
virtues, a camusia, a pellicia, a tunica (I be- 
lieve there is a fourth). What does each gar- 
ment represent? Where may this be found? 


C. E. H. 


LOUR IN MEDIAEVAL SCIENCE.— 
Could anyone tell me what was the 
account given of colour in mediaeval science 
and tell me which are the more notable 
treatises on the subject. Rurva. 
ARISH BOUNDARIES ON STREAMS. 
—Why is it that in some cases parish 
boundaries go down the centre of a stream, 
and in others down one side along the bank ? 
Instances of the first would seem to be the 
Mutta or Meeting Brook, Middlesex, and 
Tuebrook, near Liverpool. H. W. U. 


“ FORGETTORY.”’—Who was the inventor 

of this word which in jocular speech or 
writing I find cropping up from time to time. 
I think I have seen it spelt ‘‘ forgettery.”’ 


HE COUNCIL OF LAMBETH, 1281.— 
Where shall I find the canons of this 
Council? I should also be glad to learn 
of any good account of it. Has there been any 
recent work on Archbishop Peckham ? 


B. 8. H. 


HADRIAN SARAVIA.— Where can I 

obtain information about this divine, 
somewhat closely connected with the life of 
Richard Hooker? He is in the ‘ D.N.B.’ but 
I should be glad of further information. Are 
any descendants of him known? 


P. P. D. N. 


WALTER TRAVERS (0b. 1635).—Can 
anyone give me a short pedigree of this 
Puritan divine (the antagonist it will be 
temembered of Hooker) showing his connec- 
tion, if any, with other families of Travers. 
hat representatives of his family were 
known in the eighteenth century ? 


P,P. DD. BF. 





(HE THREE FINEST SONNETS 
WRITTEN BY WOMEN.—Rossetti said 
of Alice Meynell’s ‘ Renouncement’ that it 


“ec 


was ‘‘ one of the three finest sonnets written 


by women.’’ What are the other two? 
by Bak, 
ATIN: CHANGES OF GENDER.— 


Words ending in a@ which in classical 
Latin were neuter plurals tended in the 
Middle Ages to become feminine singular, 
e.g. biblia. I should be glad of any out-of- 
the way examples of this and also to be told 
when and where the change was accepted by 
Latinists who accounted themselves pretty 


good. 
H. 8. P. 


‘ThKER UNTERGANG DES' ABEND- 
LANDES.’—I should be grateful for 
any information about this book. Who is the 
author? I find it mentioned as ‘a most 
adventurous book’’ in a letter of Robert 
Bridges to Henry Bradley 1920. 
HB: F 


ORTRAITS OF JOHN HUGH LOCK- 
HART.—Are there are portraits of 
Scott’s grandson? If so, where are they? I 
should be glad to learn of any reproductions 
that may have been published. 


Mary Brown. 


ASOMETERS FOR PRIVATE 
HOUSES.—When gas was first intro- 
duced, people with large houses seem to have 
set up their own apparatus for making gas, 
which would, of course, include a gasometer. 
Could any one tell me of houses in the 
grounds of which gasometers were erected ? 

Are any of these still extant ? 

O. N. H. 


Cone AND COMPLETE VERSION WAN- 
TED.—Can anyone provide the correct 
complete version, and the source, of the follow- 
ing fragment of a macaronic nursery rhyme? 


“T went into the garden“mon chapeau 4 mon 
bras : , 
And whom did I meet there mais le fils d’un 
avocat : oe 
*“O madam I love you mais vous ne maimez 

a2 


alsin st W. R. Le Fanv. 


arses WANTED.—Keats says some- 
, where that his greatest delight in life had 
been to watch the growth of flowers. Could 
anyone give me the reference, for this? 


A. B. C. 
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Replies. 


SOME SPENSER PROBLEMS: 
SyLvanus SPENSER 


(clxxx. 56, 74, 92). 


ME: W. H. Wenpty at ante p. 57 suggests 
that Spenser named his elder son Silvanus 

after Silvan Mulcaster. In his edition of 
‘ Shakespeare’ (2nd ed., Vol. ii., pp. 205-6) 
Malone mentions 

Edmund Scory, or Scorie (who I suspect was 
a god-son of Spenser’s, being the son of Silvanus 
Scory, from whom probably Spenser’s eldest 
son Silvanus derived his baptismal name) .. . 
Malone is arguing that Spenser’s 

Our pleasaunt Willy, ah, is dead of late 


is an allusion by metathesis to “ Lilly ” 
(John Lyly) and quotes Scory’s anagram, 

uris decus omen, with which he subscribed 
the commendatory verses which he prefixed to 
Drayton’s ‘Englands Heroicall Epistles,’ 
1598, as an example of the use of such devices 
in the disguising of proper names. Edmund 
Scory’s brother was also named Sylvanus. 
They were grandsons of John Scory, Bishop 
of Hereford, and sons of Sylvanus Scory of 
Wormesley, Herefordshire. Edmund mat- 
riculated at Balliol College, Oxford, 24 Oct. 
1595, aged twenty, and was knighted in 1618. 
See also Wood, ‘ Athenae Oxon.’, ed. Bliss, 
ii., 89. 

B. H. NewptGate. 

It may help your contributor to have the 
following note on Giles Spencer of North 
End, Burton Dassett (see ante p. 58). He 
was the third son of William Spencer of 
Badby and Everdon, Northants, by Agnes, 
daughter of Thomas Eritage of Burton 
Dassett: he was born probably between 1515 
and 1520; married and died about 1609; his 
will dated 29 Sept. 1606 was proved in the 
Consistory Court at Lichfield on 19 May 1609. 
He appears to have had issue two daughters 
only, Millecent, who married Moulton 
and predeceased her father, leaving a son 
William; and Susan, who married John 
Horley. 

His father was a son of Thomas Spencer of 
Badby, who was a brother of William Spen- 
cer of Radbourne, Co. Warw., the great- 
grandfather of Sir John Spencer of Althorpe. 
Giles Spencer was therefore a second cousin 
of Sir John’s father. 

Sir John Speycer may: well have had some 
claim as heir male to the line of Spencer of 








Badby as neither Giles nor his two elder 
brothers left male issue. y p Wurrmonr. 


THE PIANO IN ENGLAND (elxxx. 62),— 
The conjecture of your querist that the 
square piano would have come to be the 
fashionable instrument in this country about 
the year 1775 seems to be a very close one, and 
it is borne out by Mr. Philip James, in his 
‘Early Keyboard Instruments ’ (1930), who, 
in alluding to its introduction into this 
country in 1761 by Zumpe, says :— 


Their novelty, even in 1767, is recalled by the 
often-quoted playbill, dated 16th May of that 
year, which states that at the end of the first 
act of the Beggar’s Opera at Covent Garden 
Miss Brickler will sing for her Benefit a 
favourite song from Judith “ accompanied by 
Mr. Dibdin on a new instrument called Piano 
Forte” But they soon became extremely 
popular and in ten years were common, 


One can gauge something of the general 
demand from the statement that one firm, that 
of Shudi and Broadwood, were turning out 
the new square piano at the rate of about one 
a day between 1782 and 1802 (op. cit. p. 54). 


AmsBrose Heat. 
Beaconsfield. 


The two following references are in point: 
(1) 

We are told in Lloyds Evening Post of May 
16, 1767, that after Act I of The Beggar’s Opera 
“Miss Brickler will sing a favourite song from 
Judith, accompanied by Mr. Dibdin on a new 
instrument called Piano Forte.” The invention 
does not seem to have attracted any attention. 
Probably in its rudimentary form it was not 
regarded as an improvement on the _harpsi- 
chord.—C. E. Pearce ‘ Polly Peachum’ p. 323; 
1913. 


(2) Thomas Twining to Dr. 
Colchester, April 4, 1774: 


Thank you heartily for all the trouble you 
have taken about my pianoforte. It arrived 
safe without being even much put out of tune 
by the jumble. I am much pleased with the 
tone of it, which is sweet and even; in the 
pianissimo it is charming. Altogether the in- 
strument is delightful, and I play upon it 
con amore. If it has defects which a good harp- 
sichord has not, it has beauties and delicacies 
which amply compensate, and which make the 
harpsichord wonderfully flashy and insipid 
when played after it; though for some purposes 
and in some musical moods, I might turn to 
the harpsichord in preference. There are times 
when one’s ear calls only for harmony, and & 
pleasant jingle; when one is disposed for merely 
sensual music... but as soon as ever my spirit 
wakes, as soon as my heartstrings eatch the 
gentlest vibration, I swivel me round incon- 
tinently to the pianoforte. 


Burney, 
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_‘Recreations of a Country Clergyman of | 
the 18th Century’ p. 25; 1882. 


J. Paut pe Castro. 


If we glance at the piano’s evolution it is 
ible to see when and how each stage hap- 
ned. The pianoforte is a simple develop- 
ment of the lyre and dulcimer, combined, 
though it took nearly two thousand years to 
think of finger-keys. It is singular, too, that 
each historic musical instrument, regarded 
as peculiarly European, is actually and 
plainly derived from ancient Eastern instru- 
ments. 

The first keyed instrument was the tam- 
boura, and the first with finger-keys, an 
epochal invention, was the organ for which 
Guido gets the credit. Earliest mention of 
finger-keys is 4.D. 757, when Constantine V 
sent an organ, with finger-keys, to King 
Pepin of France, with other valuable gifts. 
Then Bernhard, a German, invented organ 
pedals or foot-keys, in 1470, which doubled 
the organ’s power and variety. 

About a.p. 1300 the Italians invented the 
percussion finger-key instrument called a 
clavicytherium (or clavitherum), later im- 
proved into the keyed cithara. Next came 
the clavichord, mentioned from 1484 to 1500. 
Then ensued the virginal; as used by Henry 
VIII and his daughters. This instrument 
was followed by the spinet, of which a very 
beautiful specimen, covered with precious 
stones, dated ‘‘ Milan 1577,” is in the spinet 
collection at South Kensington Museum. 
Then appeared the harpsichord (or horizontal 
harp). In effect this is a double spinet and 
became Handel’s favourite instrument for 
composing. This too is at South Kensington. 
In 1741 was invented the lyrichord, revived 
in modern days as the piano-quatuor. 

But before the lyrichord came, busy brains 
were at work on improving all the parts of 
the harpsichord. The original and greatest 
advance in this respect is due to Bartholomew 
Cristofali of Padua, who built, in 1710, three 
such instruments, the fore-runners of to-day’s 
ame The first piano to reach England 

jowever was not a Cristofali make, but one 
manufactured in 1711 by Father Wood, an 
English monk, living in Rome, who claimed 
the invention at first, but Maffei disproved 
the claim. Wood sold his instrument to 
Samuel Crisp, author of ‘ Virginia,’ from 
whom it was purchased by Fulke Greville, 
and it caused a sensation among English 
musicians by its orchestral effects. 





Teachers of the piano could hardly be 


numerous in London in 1775. Comparatively 
few folk could then afford such an expensive 
instrument. When the home piano began to 
be fairly common, about 1838, Moscheles 
found much difficulty in obtaining a good 
harpsichord to perform Handel and Bach 
compositions for his ‘‘ Soirées musicales.”’ 
Wm. JaGcarD. 

The ‘ Dictionary of National Biography ’ 
will furnish C, E. H. with a great deal of in- 
formation regarding pianos and their intro- 
duction into England, under the heading of 
John Broadwood (1732-1812). 

The history of the firm of Broadwood is 
practically the history of the transition 
period in this country from harpsichords to 
pianofortes, and Broadwood’s first patent was 
dated 7 July, 1783. There was a patent taken 
out by an apprentice of Americus Backer’s 
after the death of his master in 1777, but this 
was for a direct action piano. In ‘N. and 
Q.” clxix, 249, biographical notes regarding 
John Broadwood were published in response 
to a query. 

In ‘ The History of the Pianoforte,’’ by Ed- 
gar Brinsmead, published by Simpkin Mar- 
shall & Co., 1889, it is stated that ‘‘an 
authority of the time [circa 1760] says that 
in nearly every house throughout the kingdom 
the older stringed instruments were replaced 
by these pianos.’” In England the pianoforte 
was first publicly performed upon by Charles 
Dibdin in 1767, and was thereafter recog- 
nized as an instrument eminently suitable. 


Perer GRIFFITHS. 


ORDS OF SPANISH PROVERB 

WANTED (clxxx. 63).—I have a copy 
of ‘Spanish Proverbs’ by John Collins, 
1823, and at p. 104 thereof is:—‘‘ De mis 
amigos me libre dios que de mis contrarios me 
guardaré yo.”” This is translated as ‘‘ Lord 
save me from my friends, from my enemies I 
shall guard myself.” 4 g¢ 4, 


[CE-HOUSES (clxxx. 80).—There is an 

ice-house at Gwernvale, Crickhowell, 
Breconshire. It was probably built, like most 
of the house, by the grandfather of Sir 
George Everest, the Surveyor-General of 
India, between 1760 and 1770. It is. well- 
shaped with a domed roof pierced at the top 
with an opening through which the ice was 
dropped. It is about 12 ft. in ‘diameter and 
may have been about 20 ft. deep. There is an 
adit, about 12 ft. from the top, from a 


ACKERMANN. 


passage cut in the hill-side through which the 
This passage, about 


ice could be withdrawn. 
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40 ft. long, turns at right angles twice, 
probably in order to prevent warm air from 
blowing in and melting the ice. The walls 
and roof of the passage, like those of the 
store-pit of the ice-house, are lined with rough 
stone. No ice has been stored there for more 
than forty years, and the original cover to 
the top opening and the door of the passage 
have rotted away. It is of interest to note 
that a pond was made with great difficulty 
lower down on the side of the hill in order, 
it is supposed, to provide a supply of ice. 
H. P-G. 

There is a very good description of an ice- 
house in E. F. Benson’s book ‘ The Luck of 
the Vails.’ The delightful old uncle in it, 
having failed to kill his nephew by water or 
fire, eventually shuts him into the ice-house 
in the hope that he may freeze him to death. 
I cannot, unfortunately remember the details 
but I believe the book is still procurable. 


HELEN PERSHOUSE. 


ENELON AND THE QUAKERS (clxxix. 
173, 304).—Further evidence of the in- 
fluence upon the Quakers of Fénelon may be 
found in the fact that Josiah Martin trans- 
lated into English and supplied with addi- 
tional material Fénelon’s ‘ Dissertation on 
Pure Love,’ which Luke Hinde published in 
1735. Martin and Hinde were London 
Quakers. A few years later a translation of 
Fénelon’s ‘ Directions for a Holy Life and 
the attaining Christian Perfection ’ was pre- 
pared by the same publisher and probably the 
same author. Cf. Stephen Hobhouse, 
‘William Law and LEighteenth Century 
Quakerism,’ 1926, pp. 154-157. In 1797 John 
Kendall, a Friend of Colchester, published 
‘Extracts from the writings of Francis 
Fénelon . . . with some memoirs of his Life.’ 
Like the earlier work by Martin this passed 
through at least five editions. 

In America we have the evidence that 
Fénelon was the most read French author in 
Quaker Philadelphia in the second half of the 
eighteenth century (H. M. Jones, ‘The 
Importation of French Books in Philadel- 
phia,’ Modern Philology, xxxii., 1934, p. 
160). Anthony Benezet of Philadelphia 
(1713-1784) owned a copy of the Archbishop’s 
‘ Meditations and meg on Religious 
Subjects’ (Bulletin of Friends Historical 
Association, xxiii., 1934, p. 71). John Smith 
of Philadelphia and Burlington (1722-1771) 
owned at least four works of Fénelon. John 
Woolman of Mt. Holly (1720-1772) probably 
read and owned works by this writer and may 





ee 


have been influenced by his style. See A, M 
Gummere, ‘The Journal and Essays of John 
Woolman,’ 1922,’p. 15. 


Henry J. Cappury, 


NTHONY BENEZET (clxxx. 120, 283), 
—Beside the memoirs of Vaux and 
Armistead mentioned, the latter really only 
a revision of the former, Geo. S. Brookes pub- 
lished in 1937 ‘Friend Anthony Benezet’ 
(Phila. Univ. of Penna. Press; London 
Humphrey Milford), a full dress biography 
with more than 250 pages devoted to printing 
his correspondence. Copies of other letters 
are being collected with a view to publishing 
them by the undersigned, who will welcome 
information about letters to or from him not 
yet published. His British correspondents 
included John Wesley, Granville Sharp, the 
Fothergills, the Gurneys, Archbishop T omas 
Secker, David Barclay and Richard Shackle- 
ton. He died without issue, two children hay- 
ing died in infancy. His brothers, who also 
migrated to Pennsylvania, left children to 


perpetuate the name. }expy J. Cappury. 


A ‘BOLTED ALTAR” (clxxx. 62).— 

This appears to refer to the practice of 
bolting or fastening to the ground, or wall, 
an otherwise removable altar, and thus avoid- 
ing theft. Some of the altars in the early 
Christian centuries were of great value. 
During the first eight centuries, successive 
Popes made a series of benefactions to the 
Roman churches of this kind. Anastasius 
frequently refers to their gifts of altars. 
Nearly always they are recorded to be covered 
with pure silver and sometimes with gold. 
From the record of the great weight of the 
silver, it is assumed that the altar was chiefly 
composed of the precious metal, with per- 
haps a timber framework to keep the metal 


plates in place. Wo.. JAGGARD. 


EWELLED COPY OF ‘OMAR KHAY- 
YAM ’ (clxxx. 62).—In the earlier years 

of this century an edition, undated, was re 
produced from a manuscript, written and 
illuminated by Sangorski and Sutcliffe, of 
Fitzgerald’s translation. Some copies were 
printed on Nippon vellum, folio size. One of 
these, bound in vellum extra, tinted, fitted 
with jewel-studded clasps, with gilt leaves, 
was taken to America and sold at Anderson's 
New York Galleries in 1914 for seventeen 
dollars. The jewels must therefore have been 
of small value. Should this be the copy Te 
ferred to, it must have been on its third 
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journey across the Atlantic, when that blame- 
worthy tragedy sank the Titanic. A copy of 
the very rare first edition of Bacon’s 
‘Fesaies . . . 1597’ also sank with that ill- 
fated steamer. Wa. Jaccarp. 


ACKAY, ACTOR (clxxx. 62).—The actor, 
Mackay, usually referred to as ‘“‘ the 
great’ Mackay, was an almost unknown 
comedian from the theatres of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen when he joined the company at the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, under the 
management of W. H. Murray, brother-in- 
law of Henry Siddons in December 1818. 

Here he performed twenty-two years of 
honourable service, retiring in 1841. Several 
returns to the stage followed, with further 
rtirements in 1848 and 1853. He died on 
2 Nov. 1857. In 1825 he was for a season 
tenant of the Theatre Royal; Perth. 

His greatest success, as Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
in ‘Rob Roy,’ was attained at the Theatre 
Royal on 15 Feb. 1819 after a preliminary 

roduction of the play at the Pantheon, a 
oe Edinburgh theatre, in the previous 
year. ‘Rob Roy’ enjoyed the extremely 
long run of forty-one nights and was fre- 
quently revived. There is a well-known por- 
trait of Mackay in this role painted by 
William Allan and an engraving by J. 
Horsbrugh. Other parts, amongst very many, 
played by Mackay, were :— 

In Waverley Dramas 
Edie Ochiltree in ‘ The Antiquary,’ 1820. 
Capt. Dugald Dalgetty in ‘The Legend of 

Montrose,’ 1822. 

Caleb Balderstone in ‘ The Bride of Lammer- 

moor,’ 1822, 

Richie Moniplies in ‘ George Heriot ’ 

Fortunes of Nigel’), 1823. 

Sir Geoffrey Peveril in ‘ Peveril of the Peak,’ 

1824. 

Baron of Bradwardine in ‘ Waverley,’ 1824. 

Meg Dodds in ‘ St. Ronan’s Well,’ 1824. 

Peter Peebles in ‘ Redgauntlet,’ 1825. 

Sir Henry Lee in ‘ Woodstock,’ 1826. 

Jock Howieson in ‘ Cramond Brig,’ 1851. 

—* in ‘The Heart of Midlothian,’ 
2. 


(‘ The 


In other plays 
Mr. Russell in ‘ The Jealous Wife,’ 1818. 
Lubin in ‘ Wandering Boys,’ 1818. 
Hardy in ‘ The Belle’s Stratagem,’ 1819. 
Sandy Macfarlane in ‘ Mary Stuart,’ 1825. 
Dromio in ‘The Comedy of Errors,’ 1827. 
Jock Muir in ‘ Gilderoy,’ 1827. 
a Teazle in ‘ The School for Scandal,’ 





Sir Pertinax Macsycophant in ‘ The Man of 
the World,’ 1852. 


St. Vincent TROUBRIDGE. 


ERHAM (clxxx. 46).—The Mr. Derham 
referred to in Fielding’s ‘ Voyage to Lis- 
bon’ was the Rev. William Derham, D.D., 
Rector of Upminster in Essex and Preben- 
dary of Windsor. He was author. of ‘ Physico- 
Theology,’ 1713, and White of Selborne con- 
sidered him ‘“‘ a great philosopher.’’ 

‘““ What Christian lives who can refuse his 
reverence to Derham’s learning,’’ wrote Mrs. 
Thrale to Johnson on 31 Nov., 1783, ‘‘ but 
who can help smiling at the expressions used 
by Derham, Ray and others who write on 
philosophical subjects, and fancy they are 
exalting the glory of God when they tell us, 
in what a workman-like manner He has made 
the world? None but a true Briton could 
think in such a manner when praising his 
Creator.”’ 

J. Paut pe Castro. 


(clxxix. 209, 300, 341).— 
Mr. Pavt pe Castro suggests that the 
high price which eiderdowns fetched .in the 
eighteenth century may have been partly due 
to import duties then in force and in sup- 
port of this he cites the following :— 

Mrs. Piozzi writing from her apartments af 
Bath on 30 Dec. 1819, remarks: 

*“My dear Mrs, Pennington is a kind and 
generous friend, but her anxiety was super- 
fluous .. . and how far from cold it was going 
home with that Eider Down bag that covered 
" og [ wonder where such things are to be 
1ad! ” 

Mrs. Pennington answering “ Friday the last 
of 1819” from her house in Dowrie Square, 
Bristol, says: 

“The Eider Down that was so comfortable 
I imagine can be procured at any of the capital 
Furriers, at least in London, tho’ I know Paris 
is the place to get them in perfection. A lady 
of my acquaintance purchased a delightful 
pillow there, of an immensely large size, which 
wrapped about her head, or feet, or served her 
as the warmest and lightest coverlid possible. 
The Custom House Officers took it from her at 
one of the Ports, and she was fearful of not 
getting it again, or at least not without a heavy 
premium: when strolling about, she happened. 
to look into the Custom House to make some 
enquiries. No one being there, and seeing her 
treasure of a pillow lying in a corner, she 
clapped it under her arm, and walked off with 
it, fortunately unmolested, on the principle 
that ‘everyone had a right to his own.’ ”— 
“The Intimate Letters of Hester Piozzi and 
Penelope Pennington 1788-1821’ by O. G. Knapp 


p. 292; 1914. Amprose HEat. 
Beaconsfield. 


SIDERDOWNS 
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EVICE FOR ESCAPING DEATH BY 
HANGING (clxxx. 46).—When a man 
dies by hanging at the hands of the public 
executioner, he does not die from strangula- 
tion. When the rope becomes taut at the end 
of a properly calculated ‘‘ drop,’’ a ligament 
is broken in the neck. This fracture allows a 
bony projection to enter the base of the brain 
and cause death. The presence of a silver 
pipe could not prevent this sequence of events. 
When, however, the rope is badly adjusted, or 
the drop is insufficient, as often occurs in the 
case of suicides, the windpipe is compressed, 
and death is caused by strangulation. A 
silver pipe might then prevent the compres- 
sion and so save life. It is very doubtful that 
the tube could be inserted by unskilled hands, 
or that it would remain in position after the 
jerk. 
: F. W. Morton Patmer. 


ATES ON BUILDINGS (clxxix. 66, 125, 
425; clxxx. 82).—Two examples of 
churches which are more than circumstan- 
tially dated occur in Bucks. In the north of 
the ccunty at North Crawley there is below 
the sill of the east window of the chancel 
an incised inscription in Lombardic charac- 
ters: 

+ Petrus cancellum tibi dat Firmine novellum 
ut cum lauderis Deo Petri memoreris 
This is thought to refer to Peter of Guildford 
who was presented to the living in 1294. The 
last words have crumbled somewhat and the 
above inscription is taken from the Hist. 

Monts. Commrs. Report (Vol. ii., p. 219). 

In the south of the county at Little Marlow 
is an altar-tomb of Nichol Ledewich, 1430, 
and Alice his wife, with an inscription which 
shows that they restored the church, and (the 
Commissioners think possible) added the 
south aisle (op. cit. Vol. i., p. 230). 


VALE oF AYLESBURY. 


HALEBONES IN CHURCHES: s.v. 
‘ Whalers’ Gravestones’ (clxxix. 443).— 
I know of no monuments to whaling captains 
in England, but in ‘ Ecclesiastical Curiosi- 
ties’ by William Andrews, pp. 234 et seq. 
examples are given of whalebones in churches. 
In Foljambe chapel, Chesterfield, a bone is 
hung over an altar tomb; on one end is 
engraved the name Tho. Fletcher. Tradition 
declares the bone to be one of the ribs of the 
Dun Cow of Dunsmore Heath, slain by Guy 
of Warwick. A ballad in Percy’s ‘ Reliques ’ 
refers to the bone. 





In St. Mary Redcliffe, Bristol, is a similar 


“bone,”’ also with a Guy of Warwick tradi- 
tion; as well as a local belief that it was 
brought by Cabot on his return from 
Newfoundland. 

In ‘A Hunt on the Seashore’ by Frank 
Buckland (vol, ii.) are some examples of 
whalebones put to extraordinary uses. 


FREDERICK Burogss, 


“DORT”: ‘ BABORD” (clxxx. 27),— 

Charles Shadwell’s ‘The Fair Quaker 
of Deal’ was first produced at Drury Lane 
on 25 Feb. 1710. In Act III, soon after the 


direction ‘‘Scene draws, and . discovers 
[Commodore] Flip, Cockswain, and six 
sailors,’’ we hear: 

Flip . .,. as for you, Cockswain, I’ll make you 
captain, and all the boat’s crew shall be 
lieutenants. 

2 Sail. Look’e, P’ll be no lieutenant; I’ll be 


a captain the first stroke, 

Flip. Why, what pretensiveness have you to 
it, sirrah? 

2 Sail. My pretensiveness to it, Sir, that I 
was rated able, when your worship was 
ordinary. 

Flip. That’s no rule, sirrah, for at that rate 
I should be king of the seas now, for I was a 
midshipman, when some that shall be nameless, 
were swabbers of the upper-gun deck. 

3 Sail. And I could say my compass, reef, 
hand, and splice. when ne’er a commission- 
officer in our ship could tell starboard from 
larboard. os 

It is noteworthy that, in 1773, “ larboard” 
was changed to ‘‘ port’ by that cultured and 
competent officer (then on half-pay) Captain 
Edward Thompson, R.N., when, at the 
suggestion of Garrick, he altered the play. 
Thompson’s version was produced at Drury 
Lane on 9 Nov. in that year. 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 
13, Cranham Street, Oxford. 


HE MISSES GOTWALTZ (clxxx. 79).— 
All I know about the Misses Gotwaltz 
and their ‘nominal postmistressship”’ of 
Birmingham is derived from an illuminating 
letter by Mr. Bird’s own son in the Morning 
Post of Nov. 9, 1932. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


AFFODIL FINGERS: PRIMULA 
OBCONICA (clxxix. 352, 463; clxxx. 
86).—With reference to the Primula obconia, 
my gardener, who raises a good many of these 
plants, tells me he can only keep free from 
the rash by taking a daily dose of Epsom salts 
when he has to handle them. » nae 
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The Library. 


Hester Lynch Piozei (Mrs. Thrale). By 
James L. Clifford. (Oxford, at the 
Clarendon Press. £1 1s. net.) 


HERE are a few characters in national and 
literary history which act as touchstones 

to critics. If you are a man of the world (in 
the best sense) you judge them one way; if 
you are primarily a student at a desk cr a 
professor in a lecture-room you judge them 
in another way; and you judge differently 
again if you approach them with some parti 
pris. Your judgment on them will more or 
less indicate your own place in the scheme of 
things. Cicero is the great example of this; 
and, not ‘to wander further afield, Hester 
Lynch Piozzi is a minor one of the same kind. 
True, her admirers and detractors alike have 
laboured, till now, under the disadvantage 
of having but imperfect evidence to go upon. 
The evidence withheld—chiefly writings of her 
own—is very much material to her case. 
Large part of it is contained in ‘ Thraliana’ 
—manuscript volumes recording her life from 
day to day, half commonplace book, half 
journal, now in the Huntington Library— 
which will shortly be published by the Oxford 
University Press under the editorship of Miss 
Katherine C. Balderston. Miss Balderston’s 
competence for this work cannot be doubted, 
and, assured of this, we feel g'ad, closing Mr. 
Clifford’s book, that it has fallen to a woman 
to edit ‘Thraliana.’ For the last word on 
Mrs. Piozzi—if ever there is a last word— 
could certainly not be pronounced by a man. 
Meanwhile, we have here a_ life which, 
using unpublished as well as_ published 
sources, presents its subject to the reader 
with excellent understanding. Naturally, 
Mrs, Thrale, in the wake of Johnson, has 
hitherto taken large precedence of Mrs. 
Piozzi. The more than twenty years of life 
with Piozzi, and the twelve years of widow- 
hood following his death, have remained com- 
paratively colourless and vague. One great 
merit of this book is its fair and reasonable 
handling of the question of the Piozzi mar- 
riage. This may be said to furnish a prin- 
cipal—but by no’ means the only—detail 
through which one may discern in Mrs. 
Piozzi a notable likeness to the spirit and out- 
look of the twentieth century—a view of her 
which, by no means left unobserved here, yet, 
we think, might have been more fully 
emphasized, She illustrates, too, what we 
believe to be a fact coming more and more 














into light as our century advances: that the 
twentieth century is much more nearly akin 
to the eighteenth than to the nineteenth. 

In her immense vitality, physical and 
intellectual, lay, one soon begins to see, the 
secret of Mrs. Piozzi’s power. It was power, 
we think, she possessed, rather than charm, 
though her biographer imputes charm to her 
as one of the factors of her undeniably 
strong social attraction. She might possibly 
have developed it if her first marriage had 
been one of love. Henry Thrale, not without 
good points to which justice is done, could 
give her a sphere where her undoubted talents, 
literary and social, found full scope, but was 
companion to but one half of her nature. 
They had luxury, and they drew about them 
the circle which, if not by contemporaries 
reckoned the highest, has become the most 
famous of their day. They were clearly, in 
socia] intercourse and especially in the exer- 
cise of the lavish hospitality in which they 
delighted, the happy complements of one 
another. If the Mistress of Streatham, by 
her stimulating energy of mind and by a 
generosity of sympathy which has perhaps 
not been praised enough, could lift Johnson 
out of his deep and constant intellectual 
misery, to a vantage-ground where the great 
force and the fascinating quality of his con- 
versation could manifest themselves to his 
own relief and the delight of the company, 
the Master of Streatham’s determination to 
be indeed master in his own house, with the 
certain customs and regulations entailed ny 
this, had a good bracing effect on Johnson, 
while, curiously enough, Thrales’ occasional 
imprudences in his business, in which he 
sought Johnson’s help, were likewise, it is 
clear, of service to Johnson. But Mrs. 
Thrale became the mother of twelve children 
by Henry Thrale. A son to continue the 
name was one of Thrale’s purposes in marry- 
ing. Ten of the children were girls. Of the 
two boys, one was a sickly little creature, who 
died in early childhood ; the other, the beloved 
and promising Harry, lived, strong and 
lively, into boyhood, and died suddenly and 
rather mysteriously, as it seemed at the time 


. —of unrecognised appendicitis, modern med- 


ical authority conjectures. [fis death was a 
heavy grief to his mother, and she mourned 
also with special bitterness the deaths of two 
of her little girls. Four daughters only sur- 
vived into womanhood, and, as is well known, 
with none of them was she in perfect accord, 
the three elder girls being estranged from her 
by the Piozzi marriage. Not that Piozzi 
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affords the whole explanation of the coldness 
—not to say the hostility—so long displayed 
towards their mother by her children. It 
might be guessed that the proverbial disagree- 
ment between mothers and daughters would 
develop strongly with such a mother as Mrs. 
Thrale; but more than that, a fundamental 
incompatibility of temperament between her 
and her husband (which conformity of tastes 
in some external matters seems largely to 
have neutralised in daily life) reveals itself 
in the character and conduct of the offspring 
—in the eldest most markedly. 

Mrs. Thrale was in her forties when Thrale 
died. Until now there has been little oppor- 
tunity to judge fairly of the marriage to 
Piozzi which so shocked her friends. Mr. 
Clifford, bringing both new matter and new 
insight to bear on it, enables one to cast up a 
new account of it. Persons whose strong 
vitality makes them centres of comfort and 
vivacity are often tacitly assumed to have no 
interior life or needs of their own. Mrs. 
Thrale lent herself to this assumption, more- 
over, by turning away as soon as she could 
from grief or physical suffering to occupation 
—to society, books, writing of her own. But 
the character of the man on whom—once she 
was free—her passion fastened showed the 
quality of her inner need. Piozzi, a man of 
sufficiently good birth, by profession a 
musician and singer, and, without actual 
genius, absorbed in music, was, above all 
things, gentle, and gentleness neither Mrs. 
Thrale herself, nor most of her friends, pos- 
sessed in any notable measure. Her vivacity 
covered the lack of it, one can see, in the eyes 
of those surrounding her, perhaps also to her 
own: none the less, it drew her irresistibly as 
nothing else had power to do; and stirred the 
womanly feeling which, through so many 
years of wedlock, had lain dormant. As far 
as her true character goes the Piozzi marriage 
is the key to Mrs. Piozzi. It is given due 
place in this book.’ Clearly—with its happy 
years abroad and with Piozzi’s enjoyment of 
his wife’s Welsh home—it was almost ideally 
happy, at any rate for her. As usual, she 
gathered about her a circle of admirers; as 
usual, she kept her mind unceasingly alert by 
new intellectual pursuits. If London knew 
not much of her, Brynbella, the house she 
built on the family estate in Denbighshire, 
provided many joys for herself and for the 
neighbourhood ; and then there was Bath, no 





mean centre of eighteenth-century en 
ments. Drawbacks were that a miscarriage: 
lost her what she had ardently desired” 
child by Piozzi; that financial diffier 
cropped up; that her daughters for a 
period continued hostile, and to the end 
more or less unfriendly; and that as y 
slipped by Piozzi’s health broke down. M 
Piozzi was: gifted as a nurse, and this ] 
exercise of her gift must have been the ha 

of all. Through many dreadful months | 
had to witness agonies which no med 
resources of the time could avail to lessen 

One would have thought that Piozgi 
death with all that preceded it would 
have broken her down. Not at all 
Neither that, nor periods of poverty 
advancing age could quell her spirit, and it 
pleasant to think that, but for a very short 
time before the end, she remaimied the brik 
liant, unconventional Hester Lynch, per 
haps ever so slightly vulgar—admired, loved, © 
scorned, leaned upon, blamed, quarrelled ” 
with, sought after, and all with good and 
sufficient reasons to be shewn—in her essen-— 
tial self the same and unchanged. 

Mr. Clifford has evidently, after the 
fashion of a true biographer, lived his sub 
ject’s life through with her. The subsidiary 
character-sketches are also fresh and satisfac 
tory. Footnotes and references are supplied 
in due abundance. The writing is slightly 
careless. Thus, we noted two odd uses of the 
word ‘‘ oblivious,’’ tending to blur its proper 
meaning, 


Norices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 


publication. ‘ 
Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*‘N. & Q! to which the letter refers, 
WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact headi : 
the numbers of the series volume and beg 
of —— the contribution in question is to be 
ound. a 
Tue Manacgr will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send him. 
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